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RELIGIOUS SUPERSTITIONS OF NORTHERN 
INDIA. 

The Popular Religion and Folk - Lore of Northern 
India. By W. Crooke, B.A. Two volumes. Vol. i. 
pp. 294 ; vol. ii. pp. 359. (Westminster : Archibald 
Constable and Co., 1896.1 

HESE two volumes are a reproduction, on a 
larger scale, of a work written in 1894, by Mr. W. 
Crooke, of the Bengal Civil Service. The author em¬ 
ployed the interval, so he tells us, in collecting fresh 
information in the course of the Ethnographical Survey 
of the North-west Provinces of India, the results of 
which will be separately published. This new edition 
contains a mass of most important and extremely in¬ 
teresting matter, ably dealt with by a thoroughly com¬ 
petent authority, in whom are combined the rare qualities 
of careful and accurate research with an intimate know¬ 
ledge.of the habits and customs of the people of Northern 
India. The value of the work is further enhanced by 
excellently executed photographs of shrines and other 
sacred places, a complete bibliography, and a carefully- 
prepared ,ndex. 

The first volume deals chiefly with the “ godlings,” or 
inferior deities commonly worshipped by the masses, 
which are distinct from the high gods described in the 
Vedic hymns, and the Triad, or Trinity, whose attributes 
are set forth in the Puranas and other sacred works of 
the Brahmans. The reader is no doubt aware that the 
earlier and more philosophic forms of Hinduism are not 
now, if they ever were, the religion of the people. The 
older creed is buried under an enormous overgrowth of 
demonolatry, fetishism and kindred forms of primitive 
religion, not described in books, nor patronised by high- 
caste priests, but living in oral traditions, and forming 
the daily cult of almost all classes of society in modern 
India. It is this form of Hinduism, and the folk-tales 
and customs associated with it, that the author has 
brought to light and placed before the English reader. 
Religion, as the author shows, went through the same 
phases of growth in Christian Greece ancl Rome that 
Hinduism has undergone in India. 

The popular deities of modern India are described 
under five main headings—the godlings of nature, the 
heroic and village godlings, the godlings of disease, the 
sainted dead, and the malevolent dead. To illustrate 
each of these subjects the author has taken examples 
not only from those castes which call themselves Hindu, 
but also from those tribes which it is convenient to de¬ 
scribe as aboriginal, or non-Aryan, and which have not 
yet been drawn within the vortex of Hinduism. Among 
the godlings of nature the author includes the Sun 
tSuraj Narayan), the Moon (Chandra or Santa), the 
demon of the moon’s eclipse (Rahu), the rainbow', the 
Milky Way (known to some as the pathway of the snake, 
to others as the course of the heavenly Ganges;, mother 
earth, thunder and lightning, the sacred junctions of 
rivers, sacred w'ells and lakes, hot springs, waterfalls, 
sacred mountains, hail and whirlwind* aerolites, &c. 
Among all those godlings of nature some stand higher 
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in the list of benevolent deities than the great rivers, 
especially the Ganges and the Jumna. The Ganges, 
known as Ganga Mai, or “ Mother Ganges,” in the 
mythologies has a divine origin. According to one 
account she flows from the toe of Vishnu, and was 
brought down from heaven by the incantations of the 
saint Bhagiratha, to purify the ashes of the 60,000 sons 
of King Sagara, who had been burnt up by the angry 
glance of Kapila, the sage. By another story, she 
descends in seven streams from Siva’s brow, and by a 
third account she is the daughter of Himavat, the 
impersonation of the Himalayan range. 

The heroic village godlings make a numerous class ; 
and Muhammadans, in spite of their professions of rigid 
orthodoxy, have sainted heroes, to whom they make 
offerings and prayers, no less than Hindus. In fact, the 
same hero is often worshipped by the followers of both 
creeds. Of this there are two notable examples. One 
is Khwaja Khizr. a saint of Islam, who presided over 
the well of immortality', and directed Alexander of 
Macedon in his vain search for the blessed waters. The 
fish is his vehicle, and hence the emblem of a fish became 
the family crest of the late royal house of Oudh. Out of 
this Muhammadan saint the Hindus have evolved a 
water-god, to whom they have given the name of Raja 
Kidar, by a process of change from Khwaja Khizr. In 
this capacity he has become the patron deity of all the 
boating and fi-shing castes, Hindu and Muhammadan. 
The other example is that of Ghazi Miyan, whose shrine 
is situated at Bahraicli, in the north of Oudh. “ His 
real name,” says the author, in page 207, “ was Sayyid 
Salar Masaud, and he was nephew of Sultan Mahmud 
of Ghazni.” It would have been more correct, however, 
if he had said that his real name is Shahid (or “ Martyr”) 
Masaud, which was corrupted in popular ignorance to 
Sayyid, or descendant of the prophet. Sultan Mahmud 
did not profess to be a Sayyid ; and his nephew Salar 
received the title of ‘‘ Shahid,” or Martyr, from the fact 
that in A.]>. T033 he was killed in battle by the Hindus of 
Bahraich. Mr. Crooke suggests the following hypothesis 
in explanation of the fact that his shrine is worshipped 
by Hindus, to whom he was a bitter enemy, no less 
keenly than by Muhammadans. 

“ There is some reason to believe that this cultus of 
Masaud may have merely succeeded to some local 
worship, such as that of the sun, and in this connection 
it is significant that the great rite in honour of the martyr 
is called the Byah or marriage of the saint, and this 
would associate it with other emblematical marriages of 
the earth, and sun or sky, which were intended to promote 
fertility. Masaud, again, is the type of youth and valour 
in military Islam, and to the Hindu mind assumes the 
form of one of those godlike youths, such as Krishna or 
Dfilha Deo, snatched away by an untimely and tragical 
fate in the prime of boyish beauty.” 

It says much for Mr. Crooke’s penetration that the 
hypothesis he has suggested is verified by the family 
records of a neighbouring Hindu Raja. What is now 
known as the shrine of Sayyid Salar was originally the 
temple of the Infant Sun. worshipped under the name 
of Bala Arka (“the rising sun ”). It was near this spot 
that the filibuster was slain and buried. Amongst Hindus 
the propensity to hero-worship is so strong that vener¬ 
ation for the sun-godling was gradually absorbed in tha 
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of the deified Muhammadan saint, whom their ancestors 
had slain. All through the year pilgrims frequent this 
shrine, but the special anniversary of his worship occurs 
in the month of May, one of the hottest months of the 
year, when the crush of pilgrims struggling to leave 
some offering at the tomb is so great that the con¬ 
sequences are sometimes fatal. A thermantidote was 
fixed a few years ago at the back of the tomb, to supply 
a current of cool fresh air to persons entering in at the 
front. This the pilgrims declare is the holy breath of the 
saint breathing on them ; and they go round to the back 
of the tomb and pay worship to this thermantidote. 

The godlings of disease are described in full detail in 
Chapter iii. Most of these are goddesses, various forms 
of Ivdli, the goddess of death. The most conspicuous 
are Sitala, the goddess of small-pox ; and Mari 
Bhavdni, the goddess of cholera. The latter shares her 
honours with another form of the cholera godling, who 
is a male, and is called Hardaul Lala. He is chiefly 
worshipped north of the Jumna. It is noticeable that 
there is no godling to represent the plague that is now 
raging in the Bombay Presidency, implying, what is the 
fact, that this fell disease has never before been known 
in India. If it should become an endemic it will no 
doubt be personified, and another godling will then b e 
added to the already overcrowded pantheon. 

The reader will find much to interest him in the second 
volume, but we have no space to go into details. In pp. 
[3-14, he will find some curious facts about the use of 
a horse-shoe for securing good luck, and warding off the 
evil eye. The custom of nailing against a door horse¬ 
shoes that have been accidentally picked up is as common 
in India as in England : “the great gate of the mosque 
at Fatehpur Stkri is covered with them, and the practice 
is general at many shrines.” It is interesting also to find 
that customs similar to that of throwing rice at a bride 
as she leaves the church are widely prevalent in India. 

Mr. Crooke devotes several pages to the subject of 
human sacrifice (vol. ii. pp. 167-176). There is no reason 
to doubt that this custom prevailed among the early 
Aryans of India. The Tantras enjoin human sacrifices 
to Chandika. The folk-tales of India abound in stories 
of human sacrifice ; and in the time of Sir John Malcolm 
there was a tribe of Brahmans called Karhada, which 
had a custom of annually sacrificing a young Brdhman 
to their deities. All over India there is a very strong 
tradition that new buildings, bridges, tanks, and wells 
should be secured against evil by the blood of some 
human victim. 

The reader of these fascinating volumes cannot fail 
to be deeply interested in their perusal ; he will also 
realise what a wide field of research is open to the 
methodical and careful observer of Indian modes of life, 
of their religious beliefs and superstitions. It is extremely 
creditable to Mr. Crooke that such a valuable work 
should have been compiled in the intervals of the scanty 
leisure of a District Officer’s life in India. It is to be 
hoped that officials in other provinces of that vast 
empire, with its countless tongues, races and tribes, may 
be induced to follow in Mr. Crooke’s worthy footsteps. 

It is a matter of considerable surprise that the 
Government of India, instead of establishing an ethno¬ 
logical bureau whose entire work shall consist in collect 
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ing the traditions and customs of the people in each of 
the various provinces, should have allowed private 
individuals, already overburdened with work, to carry on 
such important researches at their own cost, and in the 
short intervals of hard-earned leisure. In this connection 
we would allude to the labours of Mr. Denzil Ibbetson, 
the author of “ Panjab Ethnography ” ; to Colonel 
Dalton’s “ Ethnology of India”; to the important sum¬ 
mary on the caste-system of the North-west Provinces 
and Oudh, monographs on the Kanjar, Mushera, Tharu, 
and other tribes, with sundry ethnographical treatises 
written by Mr. J. C. Nesfield ; to Mr. Risley’s “Tribes 
and Castes of Bengal ” ; to Mr. Eustace Kitt’s “ Com¬ 
pendium of Castes”; and to other similar works by 
eminent Indian officials, who have so largely contributed 
to the literature relating to the folk-lore, traditions, and 
religious beliefs of the people of India. 


PRIMITIVE MAN IN EGYPT. 

Recherches stir les Origines ae I'Egypte, IIAge de la pierre 
et les Metaiix. Par J. de Morgan. Pp. xiv + 270, large 
8vo. (Paris : Leroux, 1896.) 

HE excavations which have been carried on in 
Egypt during the last twenty years have had as 
their object the acquisition of antiquities rather than the 
scientific investigation of the numerous problems anent 
the early Egyptians and their predecessors, which still, 
unfortunately, remain unsolved. It cannot be denied 
that public interest in the work depended largely upon 
the value of the facts which could be deduced from the 
study of Egyptian antiquities in their relation to the 
history of the sojourning of the children of Israel in 
Egypt, and it is only quite lately that attempts have been 
made to treat the various branches of Egyptology from 
a comparative point of view. Moreover, a mistaken idea 
had gone abroad about the ability of the Egyptologist to 
settle the difficulties which constantly cropped up, and 
the philologist was thought to be able to give a final 
answer to every question which was propounded to him. 

It is now quite clear that the knowledge of the Egyptians 
is a subject sufficiently large to admit of the useful 
occupation of purely scientific men in addition to the 
philologist ; and the sooner this fact is generally recog¬ 
nised the sooner we may hope that fresh light will be 
thrown upon the dark and somewhat mysterious past of 
the early Egyptians. A limit must be reached some day 
in philological knowledge of Egyptian archaeology, and 
our hope for further facts must rest upon those who are 
able to put before us the interpretation of the story 
of Egypt’s past, which is written in her mountains 
and mud. 

It will be remembered that the labours of Mariette 
and Maspero were devoted entirely to the collecting of 
antiquities, and to the publication of texts and papyri, 
and to the general administration of the Egyptian Museum 
of Bulak and Ghizeh. Their successor, however, M. J. 
de Morgan, has approached the duties of his post with a 
larger view of their possibilities, and he has devoted him¬ 
self to the consideration of the ancient country of Egypt 
rather than to its language. The results of his excavations 
have, notwithstanding, been important, and the jewellery 
of Dahshur will for long claim the attention of all lovers 
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